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RHODESIAN DISASTER 


| Diereanes from his Oxford triumphs, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins returned home to Southern Rhodesia 
to steer through a measure which assorts ill with 
the reputation for progressive liberalism which is 
being sedulously cultivated round his name in 
Britain. Up till March 1 Africans in Southern 
Rhodesia were able to register on the common 
electoral roll if they possessed property valued at 
£150 or an income of £100, and if they could fill 
up the registration form in English. In these con- 
ditions, about 300 had registered, but it was known 
that many more could qualify if they tried. Faced 
with this appalling possibility, the all-white Parlia- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia passed the Electoral 
Amendment Act, now in operation, which limits 
the franchise to citizens owning property worth 
£500 or with an income of £240. This auto- 
matically excludes all but a handful of Africans. 
Even teachers and ministers of religion will be un- 
able, if they have not already done so under the 
old regulations, to register. In addition, returning 
officers may insist on a language test in English— 
a provision which, it should in fairness be said— 
may exclude some Afrikaners. This legislation is 
technically non-discriminatory, and as such was 
not subject to disallowance by the Crown acting 
on the advice of the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations. Southern Rhodesia has thus 
nullified the provision of the 1923 Constitution, 
which gave the United Kingdom Government 
power to control discriminatory legislation—a 
power which Southern Rhodesia has been attack- 
ing since 1934. Sir Godfrey Huggins has been very 
clever, but it is difficult to see what he has gained. 
This action should have demonstrated to the 


Colonial Office how hopeless it is to talk of federa- . 


tion between Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Southern Rhodesia, and how futile to expect that 


if power is handed over to advanced minorities 
they can be prevented from abusing it by means 
of constitutional reservations. South Africa has 
proved the contrary. So has Southern Rhodesia. 
The lesson must not be learned again in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

Southern Rhodesia will no doubt argue that this 
disfranchisement is not intended to be total. An 
alternative system of representation will, it is pro- 
mised, be devised for Africans. Why, then, intro- 
duce this measure before that system is in opera- 
tion? Why talk of upper houses and extra seats 
and African councils while introducing restrictive 
legislation first? Why decide, by implication, that 
African teachers and ministers, not to mention any 
others, do not fall within the category of ‘ civilised 
men’ for whom Cecil Rhodes proclaimed * equal 
rights’? This tragic decision in Southern Rhodesia 
can only accentuate the fears of Africans across 
the Zambesi that the colour bar will ultimately be 
imposed on them. In Southern Rhodesia itself, it 
will further embitter those Africans who have pre- 
viously enjoyed the hope that they too might some 
day share in Cecil Rhodes’s dream. 


RIOTS IN GRENADA 


TRIKES and riots in Grenada have resulted in 

loss of life, destruction of public property, crops 
and livestock. At the time of writing, the back- 
ground cause of the strike appears to resemble the 
sorry story of the Enmore Riots in British Guiana 
in 1948. A breakaway union, the Manual and 
Mental Workers, under the leadership of Mr. Eric 
Gairy, was able to exploit a situation arising from 
the failure of the local T.U.C. to persuade the em- 
ployers to continue a bonus tied to the sliding scale 
of cocoa. Cocoa prices have fallen and the bonus 
is not now technically payable, but the T.U.C. had 
asked that the bonus should be continued as an act 


Sales 


of grace. Wages had lagged behind a rising cost 
of living and the Government claims that there is 
insufficient revenue to subsidise basic foods. The 
breakaway union called a general strike of agricul- 
tural-workers (about 12,000) without first negotiat- 
ing with the managers of the sugar, nutmeg, copra 
and banana plantations. 


The reports of the Grenada newspaper, The 
West Indian, of February 22 and 24, show that 
violence followed the arrest of one of the leaders 
and the proclamation of a state of emergency by 
the Acting Governor. On the second day of the 
strike, speaking at a demonstration, Mr. Gairy 
asked the strikers to ‘ go home and remain quietly 
on strike.’ His arrest followed shortly afterwards 
and rioting began. 


After the arrival of the Governor with the 


Secretary of State’s Chief Labour Adviser, Mr. 


Baarltrop, the two leaders of the breakaway union 
were released, 12 days after the rioting had started, 
and the state of emergency was ended. The sugar 
estate labourers have returned to work and Mr. 
Gairy is trying to persuade the other workers to 
cease rioting. The Government has decided to 
introduce legislation to establish wage councils 


which proposal has been welcomed by employers: 


and strike leaders. 

Grenada has had 40 years without any serious 
strike, which may be the reason why the Govern- 
ment has not set up statutory wage machinery 
before. It is unfortunate that loss of life and 
destruction of property so frequently occur in 
Colonies before cost-of-living problems receive 
attention. On the workers’ side, this experience 
should strengthen their determination to build 
trade unions on sound lines, who will negotiate 
and not resort to violence. 


QUESTIONS TO DR. MALAN 


(E BURGER’S interview with Dr. Malan, 

published on February 24, certainly raised 
some pertinent questions. Did he consider that the 
‘ultra-democratic’ election in the Gold Coast 
affected South Africa? Dr. Malan was asked. Yes, 
he replied, both as an African and as a Common- 
wealth question. As to Africa, ‘ Whatever happens 
in West Africa must almost inevitably affect all 
the other native territories and indirectly also our 
own South Africa. And if those other territories 
are now equally successfully going to demand what 
the Negroes of West Africa have obtained, it will 
mean nothing less than the expulsion of the white 
man from virtually all that lies between us and the 
Sahara.’ Not that Dr. Malan believes that the 
Gold Coast is going to be able to work a democratic 


constitution: ‘ Personally, I have no doubt about 
the failure of the experiment. It is unrealistic and 
unwise and will as such, in my opinion, be merely 
a repetition of an idealism which must end in 
tragedy because it refused to recognise facts.’ If 
this is what Dr. Malan believes, his own native 
policy is easily understood. But it is not what the 
British Government believes. The British Govern- 
ment, after all, is responsible for West Africa, and 
the discharge of its responsibility is not made any 
easier by Dr. Malan’s policy or the expression of 
Dr. Malan’s opinions. Dr. Malan objects also to 
the admission of non-white territories to the Com- 
monwealth. Britain brought in India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon to what had previously been an all- 
white preserve. Nobody objected at the time. Now 
Dr. Malan is giving us fair warning that he will 
object if he is to be faced with a West African 
Dominion. When that time comes, he will certainly 
be entitled to do so. Britain—as a democratic 
country must be—is irrevocably committed to the 
idea of a non-racial Commonwealth. When West 
Africans and West Indians are ready to enter it, 
Dr. Malan may object if he likes, and if he is still 
in a position to do so. The remedy is obvious, 
and will lie in his own hands. 


STEP FORWARD IN MALAYA 


IHE announcement of the names of six un- 

official members of the Government marks a 
step forward in the constitutional development of 
the Federation of Malaya. There are three 
Malays, including Dato Onn, the leader of the 
United Malays’ National Organisation, one 
Chinese, and the Ceylonese chairman of the Com- 
munities Liaison Committee. It had been hoped 
to include an Indian, but the Indian approached felt 
unable to serve. As an inter-racial bridge the new 
set-up is to be commended. As a constitutional 
experiment, judgment should be reserved until there 
has been some experience of its working. Under 
the new system, there will be 11 Members of the 
Government holding portfolios, each of them 
responsible to the High Commissioner for their 
departments, for which they will answer in the 
Legislative Council. The administrative heads of 
departments will still be civil servants, and five of 
the new members will be officials. This will not 
make a Cabinet, but it will be an improvement on 
a purely official executive. Nor is it comparable to 
the Gold Coast Executive Council, for in Malaya 
the High Commissioner has nominated the un- 
official members, whereas in the Gold Coast the 
Governor and Mr. Nkrumah agreed on a list of 
Ministers which was then submitted to the Legis- 


lative Council for approval. In the Gold Coast, 
also, at least the unofficial members of the Execu- 
tive Council are to be held responsible to the Legis- 
lative Council. This is not possible—or, we might 
almost say—desirable, in Malaya until the Legis- 
lative Council is made genuinely representative of 
the population. As it stands, the new Government 
takes full responsibility for its actions, and there 
is none of the confusion which would necessarily 
result if it were made removable by a Legco which 
itself is not fully representative. 


It is obvious that this will be a difficult system 
to work, but any system will be difficult in Malaya 
until the problem of citizenship is solved. At pre- 
sent, one in eight of the total population are non- 
Malays who are automatically federal citizens, 
namely, 350,000 Chinese, 225,000 Indians, and 
45,000 others. Approximately 154,320 Chinese and 
6,690 Indians and others have been granted certifi- 
cates of citizenship on application.* Since there are 
1,884,534 Chinese in the Federation, and 530,638 
Indians, it is apparent that the immigrant com- 
munities, particularly the Chinese, have a long way 
to go before they will be regarded by the 2,427,834 
Malays as permanent citizens of the country. Many 
of them are identifying themselves more and more 
with Malaya, and taking a stand on this question 
which can only be described as courageous. It is 
to be hoped that this tendency will increase, and 
that the problem of citizenship may thus be solved. 
When this happens, it will be possible to establish 
full-scale democratic elections to the Legislative 
Council, and a responsible Ministry will be the next 
step. Meanwhile, Malaya must live through the 
difficult transition period. 


MARAMPA MINE 


DEBATE in the House of Commons on 
March 2 initiated by Sir Richard Acland, M.P., 

on ‘ Labour Relations in West Africa,’ brought to 
light the causes of the strike and disturbances at 
Marampa Mine, Sierra Leone. The Report of the 
Inquiry was drawn up by an African lawyer, a 
trade union adviser and the business manager of 
another company; the Report formed the basis of 
Sir Richard’s speech. The Company argued that 
the disturbances resulted from a misunderstanding 
between the workers and the trade union leaders. 
It had tried to keep the District Commissioner and 
the Commissioner of Labour (said to have been 
referred to as ‘ the other humbug ’) in ignorance of 
the stoppage. The deputy-manager had not only 


* Figures given in House of Commons, February 28, 
see page 11 


refused to speak to a mass meeting of the workers 
but is reported as saying ‘that if troops were 
brought on the scene and flogged the strikers, there 
would be no more strikes for ten years.’ 7a 


The utter frustration of the workers which caused 
the unofficial strike resulted from grievances that 
should have been known to the Commissioner of 
Labour, the District Commissioner, the Trade 
Union Adviser and the Director of Medical Ser- 
vices long before the strike broke out. Africans 
working without weather equipment; standing out- 
doors, often in the rain, for three hours, waiting 
to receive their wages; drinking water brought to 
the Europeans but Africans using wells sited next 
to latrines; no pillows or mosquito nets in the 
hospital, inadequate medical attention and un- 
palatable food; no transport facilities for shift men 
closing at midnight; an inferior rice ration, and 
many other grievances covering rents, accident and 
sick pay as well as wages were cited in the Report. 
How could officials, responsible for the welfare of 
Africans have failed to ensure that the Company 
operated the mine under humanitarian conditions? 
Perhaps there was shortage of staff, but Mr. Tom 
Cook did not say so when replying to the debate. 


The Government, the Company and the workers 
were fortunate in having an excellent trade union 
leader, Mr. Siaka Stevens, the Secretary of the 
Mine-workers Union, of whom the Report states, 
“We commend him for his wise and masterly 
handling of the situation in getting the men back 
to work before the position deteriorated into further 
acts of violence.’ 


The Company, whilst not agreeing entirely with 
the Report, has now introduced many improve- 
ments. But as Sir Richard Acland rightly points 
out, ‘is a disturbance necessary for a General 
Manager to realise that latrines should not be put 
next to wells? ’ 


In spite of the refusal of Mr. Cook, Under- 
Secretary of State, when replying to the debate, to 
recognise that some of the injustices disclosed at 
Marampa were similar to those suffered at Enugu, 
Nigeria, where the colliery is Government-owned, 
itis, in fact, true, that mines and industries, whether 
run by Governments or private enterprise often 
fail to ameliorate conditions of the workers until 
an outbreak necessitates an Inquiry. A grave issue 
is raised, not only in West Africa, but in other 
Colonies, as to what may be boiling up and how 
far colonial governments keep a strict watch on 
the welfare of industrial workers. Mr. Cook’s reply 
to Sir Richard Acland’s request for a general 
enquiry into mining conditions was wholly un- 
satisfactory. The reply of the Company was not. 

eal 


NEW BLOOD IN THE C.D.C. 


4 Reta appointment of Professor Arthur Lewis 
for two years to the Board of the Colonial 
Development Corporation is to be heartily wel- 
comed. Not only is Professor Lewis a brilliant 
young econcmist, but he is one of the few academic 
economists who have devoted serious attention to 
the problems of under-developed areas. These he 
has studied on the spot in the West Indies, where 
the present activities of the C.D.C. can hardly be 
said to arouse fervent enthusiasm. Moreover, 
Professor Lewis is himself a West Indian, and 
therefore approaches colonial development from a 
different angle from that.of the ex-Governors and 


business men who have so far constituted the 
Board. Until his present appointment took him to 
Manchester, he worked regularly on the Executive 
Committee of the Fabian Society, and particularly 
on the Advisory Committee of the Colonial Bureau. 
One of the Bureau’s first pamphlets was his study 
of Labour in the West Indies. Can we hope that 
this appointment is the beginning of a drive to 
bring experienced colonials into the work of the 
Colonial Development Corporation? As we 
pointed out in our August, 1950, number, the local 
committees which were originally projected have 
not so far been set up. We hope that Professor 
Lewis is only the first swallow of the summer. 


Impact on Africans 


by Emory Ross 


The following article, reprinted by courtesy of Dr. Emory Ross, Secretary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, is an extract from an address delivered at the Eleventh Conference on Science, 


Philosophy and Religion, Columbia University. 


In his address, Dr. Ross spoke of the ‘wholeness’ of 


African life and to the impact of European culture upon it. He argued that ‘ Africa has had no opportunity 
for normal, slow-motion understanding and assimilation or rejection, of the separatism existing in Western 


society.’ 


Change in Africa had been forced at great cost. 


The cost included the ‘ignorance of Africans 


about themselves and about their relations with the outside world and ignorance of others about Africans 
and Africa’s world relations.’ 


N the business of living, participating, producing, 

and enjoying, man has three closely linked 
powers: the hand, the head, and the heart; the 
sensory, the intellectual, the spiritual. Best results 
normally come in human society when, so far as 
an order of primacy can be had, good spiritual 
concepts are developed, good intellectual percep- 
tions are attained, and then, together, the goodly 
equipped heart and mind direct and perfect the 
hand. No sharp priority can ever be Observed in 
these three interacting powers, of course: they all 
should make progress together. . . The most useful 
society is that in which all three are right, and 
strong, beginning with the heart. 


But in Africa, generally, the order was exactly 
reversed. Outsiders began some four generations 
ago with the African’s hand. They wanted that 
hand to row, to cut, to saw, to nail, to carry, to 
cook, to hoe, to stoke, to mine, to salute. They 
wanted the hand even to cut it off in those old days, 
if the rubber collected was insufficient. But rubber 
insufficient for what? The hand was wanted to 
carry, to stoke, to mine, to salute for what? The 
African had no idea. These queer, demanding, 
Over-powering white people in general took little 
trouble, or were unable, to reach, above the hand, 


either the head which prepares, or the heart which 
illumines. 

Even the missionaries, out to reach the heart, 
had to begin with the hand. They and their families 
had to live to serve, and the Africans’ hands were 
required to that end. . . The only large efforts by 
missionaries to do all their own work were abortive 
though sincerely and courageously made. Besides, 
the Africans needed to learn to do by doing. So 
African hands boiled drinking water, washed salads 
in permanganate, stuck hospital thermometers in 
mouths, kept helmets on white children’s heads, 
and did a host of other useful things entirely by 
rote, knowing not at all why. 


Beginning with the hand, the missionary usually 
could not jump directly to the heart; he had to 
tackle the head on the way—his own head and the 
African’s. For 800 African languages were un- 
written. There was no established equivalence of 
words between the foreigner’s amd the African’s 
languages. Communication had to be established, 
reading and writing taught, a lot of background 
education done, before reaching the heart with the 
Christian Gospel. And for many Africans, caught 
up in the wonder of the ‘ book’ (as in those days 
Africans generally called the whole unimaginable 


novelty of reading and writing), the process more 
or less stopped there, with the head. For several 
decades most of the Africans who had just learned 
to read and write entered some kind of clerical 
work, white-collar jobs often without the collar. 
There was demand for clerks of many sorts, and all 
the product of the early schools could have been 
absorbed by clerical demands, as indeed most of it 
was. 


But the real illumination of these hand-and-head 
workers, that illumination which is the job of the 
heart, of the spirit, of the soul, was dangerously 
deficient. The spiritual controls, which in animism 
were so intimate, integrated, and powerful, for 
most were missing. The ideas and philosophy, and 
the ideals lying behind many of the hand-and-head 
actions which the invading whites taught and 
demanded and recompensed, were obscure or un- 
known. Often when they were somewhat known, 
they were regarded as completely unrealistic, 
because Africans had no experience or real know- 
ledge of the society and culture of the West out of 
which these things had grown... 


Take the present daily output of skilled and un- 
skilled African labour in British East Africa. Em- 
ployers, mostly Europeans, have felt in the past 
few years that successive wage increases have 
resulted directly in successive output decreases per 
labourer, and that the conclusion must be drawn 
that the African is unco-operative, unambitious, 
lazy, and, all in all, stupid. But, in reality, the 
relation between wage and output is perhaps not 
as simple and direct as that. The true interpreta- 
tion may be quite different. Consider the follow- 
ing factors. 


For a variety of reasons the ‘hand’ approach 
continues rather more generally in East Africa than 
in British West Africa, for example, the ‘head’ 
approach is weaker, because general education is 
much more retarded; and the ‘ heart’ approach is 
likewise too weak. The result is that skilled and 
unskilled labour is mostly only hand trained. It 
knows too little of the world, of manufacture and 
trade, of world interdependence, of spiritual] solid- 
arity with other workers and with consumers, of 
the ends which its labour helps to meet, of (and this 
is very important) the proportionate value which its 
labour contributes to the finished article, of what 
the finished article may be, and its use, of the good 
which comes or will come to its own country and 
people of Africa from hard and productive labour 
which it might give. 

In the midst of this ignorance and because he has 
yet little sense of ‘wholeness’ in his own new 
society or with the outside world and its peoples, 


and often suffers physically and emotionally from 
the latter, the African is increasingly suspicious and 
fearful of the Indian middleman and of the Euro- 
pean settler, employer, and governor, all of whom 
oe to be living in wealth off the African’s 
abour. 


The wholeness of his own society is gone. In 
the new society deep racial cleavages have 
appeared, and seem to be constantly widening. The 
new religious, economic, political, and social ele- 
ments which have entered the land, appear to him 
often to be in direct conflict with one another: 
Christian affirmation in conflict, for example, with 
economic exploitation; Socialist professions in the 
present government in Britain with overlord actions 
of British settlers in Kenya; great promises in a 
groundnut scheme and great accusations in its early 
failures. There is affirmation and denial. There 
are clashing principles. There is insistence that the 
African change and agree, but no uniting on what 
he shall change to or agree on. And in the mean- 
time, so far as the African in his ignorance and 
bewilderment can see, nearly everyone within his 
ken appears to be living on his hands’ Jabour alone, 
and to be getting more out of his country than he is. 


In such a state, wage increase alone can be no 
great catalyst, or much of an incentive, to Africans. 
Wage increase may indeed, and probably does, 
merely strengthen the African’s belief that his 
labour, practically alone, is producing great wealth, 
that foreign elements are getting nearly all of the 
wealth, and that the foreigner’s financial ability to 
make successive wage increases is merely additional 
clear evidence of all this. Therefore why should 
Africans bestir themselves to produce ever greater 
wealth for foreigners, merely to get an added pit- 
tance back in wages? 


This line of reasoning seems logical to some 
Africans, and leads them on to the belief that the 
more the wages increase the surer they can be that 
they are being ruthlessly exploited, and that there- 
fore they ought to work less rather than more. For 
the more an African works and the greater the 
production of anything is, the more he is robbing 
himself, his family, his tribe, and his Mother Earth 
of their rightful heritage, all for the benefit of 
oppressive and exploiting foreigners. 


The African is lazy, stupid? As the African 
looks at it he is smart. .. If you have to work in 
this cockeyed world, the African may think, do it 
as unproductively as possible. Perhaps order and 
reason and justice—perhaps even ‘ wholeness ’— 
can be won back later, and then the yet unfilched 
wealth of our earth will still be mine and my 
children’s. g0 


FACT 


NIGERIAN LABOUR REPORT 


The Annual Report of the Nigerian Department of 
Labour for 1949-50 provides the facts which form the 
background to the industrial unrest in that territory 
which has persisted throughout the last two years, and 
which broke out in its most tragic form in the Enugu 
shooting of 1949. Reports from Nigeria indicate that 
the labour front is still seriously disorganised, though 
the position in the Government colliery at Enugu has 
now improved, and last year Mr. Imoudu, leader of the 
Railway Workers, undertook a tour of the Railway to 
impress upon union members that strikes for higher 
wages are bound to be ineffective if the standard of 
efficiency in work is low. The trade unions remain, how- 
ever, disastrously split. After the Enugu disorders, the 
T.U.C. and the Federation of Labour came together in 
the Nigerian Labour Congress, and there were hopes 
that a strong movement might be built. But the wild-cat 
leadership of the U.A.C. workers’ strike last year, and 
the increasing preponderance of political rather than 
trade union influences in the Labour Congress, appear 
to have started off another series of splits. 

The Labour Department’s Report runs only up to 
March, 1950, so it does not include details of the Report 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the Enugu disorders, 
or of the results of the subsequent visit of British trade 
union experts sent out by the Secretary of State. It 
does deal with the Report of the Brooke Commission of 
Enquiry into the labour situation on the Railway, which 
was unable to hear evidence from the unions, whose 
demand that two political leaders unconnected with the 
trade unions should be put on the Commission had been 
refused. Nor were the unions concerned prepared to 
comment on the recommendations of the Commission, 
most of which dealt with negotiating and arbitration 
machinery. There remain a number of unions whose 
organisation and accounts are unsatisfactory—the Report 
shows, for example, 11 registered unions whose member- 
ship is ‘not known.’ But records show the position at 
March, 1950, as follows :— 


{ 
: No. of Trade Total 
Membership. Unions. Membership. 
| 
50 and under 36 924 
51-250 49 6,494 
251-1,000 28 13,564 
1,001-5,000 11 20,987 
Over 5,000 : 5 68,029 
Membership 
not known 11 — H 
ea “ flere 
' GRAND TOTAL 140 | 109,998 
! S | 


Since the total population of Nigeria is believed to be 
over 23m., these figures are obviously disappointing. — It 
should be remembered, however, that the majority of the 
population are not engaged in wage-employment. A true 


~ 


assessment of the trade union figures is not at present 
possible, since the Report does not include the number 
of persons employed in the principal industries and 
services, owing to a change in the form of return required 
from employers. Figures will be available for the Report 
for the following year. 

The Nigerian Department of Labour is a large one, 
and its organisation is well developed. Its duties cover 
the enforcement of labour legislation, supervision of 
conditions of employment, the guidance of trade unions 
and the operation of employment exchanges at Lagos, 
Sapele and Jos. It also maintains trade-testing and train- 
ing services, and supervises the recruitment of Nigerian 
workers for the Fernando Po plantations. The senior 
officers are European, but the progress of Nigerianisation 
is shown by the presence of four Africans in the list of 
18 Labour Officers. There were also 16 Assistant Labour 
Officers-in-training. 

The facts recorded are viewed against the general 
background of the country. ‘Great changes are taking 
place in Nigeria,’ says the Report, ‘ All concerned, both 
the Nigerian peoples and those non-Nigerian folk who, 
as administrators, teachers, traders, miners, planters and 
manufacturers are still largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the country, are alike being subjected to the 
influence of intense and unfamiliar pressures.’ Indica- 
tions of the variety of these pressures are found through- 
out the Report: at Ibadan, in a new tobacco factory, 
“some 400 male and female workers are employed in 
airy and commodious buildings with good canteen, sani- 
tary and medical facilities.’ In the Plateau mines, on 
the other hand, 6,000 out of a total labour force of 
50,000 move in for a few months’ work only after harvest- 
ing their grain. At the end of 1949, 400 recruits for 
Fernando Po were asked why they wanted to work there. 
36 per cent. were accumulating money to start in petty 
trading, 23 per cent. for bride price, 10 per cent. to buy 
a bicycle (often to be used as a ‘cycle-taxi’), and a few 
to help parents, to pay school fees, to buy land, or to 
build a house. The Labour Department is aware that 
its work becomes more difficult, not less, as the pressures 
increase. Its comment on industrial disputes, ‘ There is 
no easy or quick method of improving this situation’ 
might be applied to the whole of the Report itself. 


‘SHOW CASE OF ASIA’ 


What went wrong with the Philippine Republic, that 
caused its President to ask President Truman to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into its economic affairs? The 
Bell Report* gives the answer. This former American 
colony had swallowed up $1.4 billion (c.£500m.) of 
American aid and $2 billion (c.£70m.) in American in- 
vestment since the war, although it had never suffered 
from lack of financial asistance. Rather had there been 
the wrong kind of assistance, for finance was provided 
without a development programme, and in the absence 
of an honest Government to ensure that the money did 


* Report to the President of the United States by the 
Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines. State 
Department, Washington. October, 1950. : 


not go down the drain. Neither America's ‘ show-case 
of Asia* nor Hong Kong, Britain’s *shop-window of 
democracy in the East’ which has never had an election, 
has lived up to their flattering descriptions. 

In 1936 the Philippines were promised independence 
within ten years, and in 1946, the United States fulfiled 
this promise, while retaining the use of naval, military 
and air bases. This was the first Asian Colony to achieve 
political independence. The first mistake was to set up 
a Government in 1946 under President Manuel Roxas 
which included collaborators of the Japanese and conse- 
quently failed to gain the confidence of the war-time 
resistance movement (Hukbalahaps). The corruption and 
inefficiency of the first election in 1949 and the failure 
to carry out the Crop Division Law on a 70-30 basis, so 
that the old fifty per cent of the crop to the landlord 
was still maintained, convinced the Huks that they would 
not attain social reform by constitutional means and 
gained them the support of the peasant. At this point, 
they became publicly aligned with the Communist Party 
and the goal of a Communist Republic by armed force. 

It was under these circumstances that the Bell Mission 
Was appointed to investigate agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, finance, trade and administration. The Mission 
found that the enormous American disbursements since 
1945 had been wasted on dollars for luxury imports, that 
the development plans had not been put into practice, 
that the enormous U.S. surplus property had been bought 
up by private buyers at bargain prices and sold abroad 
with enormous profits, that war damage payments of 
$390m. had been dissipated. Whilst this orgy of dollar- 
spending enriched the few, chiefly those associated with 
the Government, the standard of living of most people 
had declined to a level lower than the pre-war days, real 
wages in agriculture were lower than pre-war (less than 
50 cents in some areas per day), and the real wages for 
industrial workers were about those for 1941. Taxes 
covered only about 60 per cent of expenditure, the 
Treasury had a large and mounting deficit, and even 
school-teachers had not been paid in some provincial 
areas. A new outburst of inflation resulting from the 
Central Bank covering the Government’s large deficit 
would fall on those with very low incomes in a land of 
very high prices. 1 hee 

The basic problems which faced the Philippines, as 
with all Colonies emerging to nationhood in Asia, were 
the difficulties of transferring a colonial into a national 
economy. They still concentrate on raw materials for 
export, with the result that food and industry for domestic 
consumption are neglected. With this over-all problem 
goes the absolute necessity for agrarian reform and the 
development of co-operatives to safeguard the peasant 
producer from the exploitation of the middleman, mainly 
Chinese. 

The Bell Mission recommended :— 

(a) Revision of the tax-collecting machinery, together 
with increased taxation of high incomes and large 
property holdings. . 

(b) A credit policy to encourage productive enterprise. 

(c) Agrarian reform: to include purchase of large 
estates for sale to small farmers; tenants to receive 
an equitable share of crops; opening up of new 
lands; rural banks to provide credit to farmers; 
expansion of agricultural services and research. 

(d) The setting up of a Philippine Development Cor- 
poration to diversify the economy of the country, 
to co-ordinate all Government co-operatives and 
enterprises and to explore the natural resources 
of the country. 


(e) Emergency tax of 25 per cent. to be levied for two 
years on luxury imports. 


(f) Housing, public health and education to be vigor- 
ously expanded; trade union legislation to be. 
passed, wages to be paid direct to workers; a 
minimum wage to be established on a subsistence 
standard for all workers. 


(g) Public administration to be re-organised to ensure 
honesty and efficiency. A U.S. Technical Mission 
to assist all measures enumerated, 


(h) That financial assistance of $250m. should be given 
by the U.S. Government through loans and grants 
on condition that a U.S. fechnical Mission 
administers the finance. $60m. also to be advanced 
to meet outstanding financial claims between the 
United States and the Philippines. 


The Bell Mission Report concludes by pointing out 
that such a programme will not remove all the ills of 
the Philippines economy, but will provide an environ- 
ment in which the people can work out a reasonable 
solution of their problems. 


In the meantime, the Hukbalahap troops are success- 
fully eluding the Government forces and their guerilla 
tactics are successful. Events on the mainland of Asia 
have encouraged their hopes. The main support of the 
Huks is still the peasants, but it is possible that if the 
present economic situation is not dealt with quickly and 
efficiently, organised labour, students and the extremely 
influential Chinese minority, about 250,000, may swing 
left. Can the Philippine Government, with the experi- 
ence of the failure of the Kuomintang in China, rouse 
themselves to cut the Gordian knot of agrarian reform 
and so gain peasant support? 


FINANCIAL DEVOLUTION 


An important development has taken place in a number 
of Colonies over the last few years with the relaxation 
of Whitehall control over financial affairs. In these 
Colonies, the Governor, on the advice of the Legislative 
Council, is now responsible for the approval of the 
Annual and Supplementary estimates of expenditure in- 
stead of the Secretary of State. The increased measure 
of financial responsibility acts as an incentive to the 
legislatures to watch income and expenditure more 
closely, and it cuts down the time lag which results from 
submitting all financial matters to the Colonial Office for 
approval. Fiji is the latest Colony to be granted financial 
devolution, following similar action in Gambia, Nyasa- 
land, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda, Zanzibar, Gold 
Coast, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and Nigeria. 


The sanction of the Secretary of State is still needed 
before floating new loans either within the Colony or 
overseas, but approval for the spending of the loan is no 
longer necessary. Changes in the customs tariffs must 
also be submitted to ensure that international obligations 
are met. Where payments from the United Kingdom are 
concerned, such as the use of grants under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts, approval must still be 
sought. As far as the general financial position of the 
Colony is concerned, the Secretary of State receives from 
Colonies granted this measure of financial autonomy an 
up-to-date summary and an outline of the budget for 
each year, but his comments are in the nature of advice 
and suggestions and are not considered as instructions. 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


The Jamaican Constitution 


Readers of March Venture will recall that om Page 2 we referred to the difficulties 
that have arisen on the Jamaican Executive Council. he Council, which is the principal 
instrument of policy, consists of 3 officials, 2 unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
appointed by the Governor, and 5 members of the House of Representatives elected ky 
that body. The same 3 officials, and 2 others, sit on the Legislative Council together with 


not less than 10 unofficial members. 


Representatives, is wholly elected by adult suffrage. 


The lower House of the legislature, the House of 


Thus the official members of the 


Executive Council sit in the Upper House of the legislature, while the elected members sit 


in the lower. 


Jamaicans haye some difficulty in fixing rsponsibility for Government policy. 


We give below two extracts from the Socialist opposition newspaper. 


This newspaper’s repeated warnings about the gravity 
of the financial position of the country and its revelation 
that the Government had sought official advice from 
the Colonial Office, has led newspaper columnists to raise 
a scare about imminent Treasury Control and Colonial 

“ Office direction of the financial policy of Jamaica... 

The financial position of the country has for some time 
been such as to cause concern, not so much for the 
immediate prospects, but for what is inevitable if the 
present attitude of Micawberism continues, at any rate 
for the normal life of the present Government. Because 
of this concern, largely by those whose task it is to 
advise the present Government, the advice of the Colonial 
Office has been sought on a number of questions vital 
to the economic life of the country. The Head of the 
Financial Department of the Colonial Office arrived in 
Jamaica two weeks ago for consultations. At the con- 
clusion of his visit he will no doubt tender advice on the 
various questions upon which that advice was sought. 

Our points are that (1) Had the Bustamante Govern- 
ment been able to produce any rational financial policy 
it would not have been necessary to seek advice from 
London. (2) The fact that such advice has had to be 
sought is a clear indication that the initiative in framing 
financial policy has, by default, passed from Kingston to 
London. (3) It follows that since the carrying out of 
that policy is dependent not only upon advice from 
London but on financial assistance from London, this 
country, whether it wishes it or not, whether the Colonial 
Office desires it or not, must accept direction of its 
financial policy from London. These are plain, inescap- 
able facts. They are the result of the ineptitude and 
intellectual bankruptcy of the Bustamante Government. 


The question which the country has to ponder, and 
the real constitutional issue which arises, is: what 
happens when the Colonial Office tenders its advice, 
presumably through the official advisers of the Govern- 
ment? Either this advice is taken or it is rejected. 
Jamaica’s halfway house constitution which includes the 
official advisers of the Government in its principal instru- 
ment of policy, makes them collectively responsible for 
the rejection, if it is so decided, of the advice which 
they have been asked to give. This is an impossible 
situation which could not have been envisioned under 
the Constitution and which would not arise if there were 
no officials on the Executive Council. Under fully 
responsible Government these officials would be per- 
mitted to resign, but since they are ex-officio members 
of the Council they would presumably have to resign 
their posts before they could resign from the Executive 
Council. Such a situation would create no problem for 
a Governor fully alive to his responsibilities. He would 
use his reserve powers and dissolye the House. 


This raises the question of the Governor’s reserve 
powers, for one can envision a situation in which officials 
may become so confused over their dual position of 
advisers and policy-makers that they may create a crisis 
through over-zealousness or mistaken identity of their 
role. 


These then are the issues. The country must weigh 
them, for the hour of decision cannot be far off. Either 
the Bustamante Government must govern according to 
policies laid before the House and the country or it 


must get out. 
Public Opinion, February 10, 1951. 


* * * 


The elections under the new and advanced Gold Coast 
Constitution have resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Nationalists. . . Having obtained a Constitution which 
they regarded as workable despite what they regarded 
as its weaknesses, the Convention People’s Party, which 
had been the mainspring of the reform movement, passed 
from agitation to more constructive effort. 


This is the lesson which passed Jamaica by and the 
reason is not far to seek. The intellectual revolution 
which sparked the movement for self-determination was 
not shared by many of the leaders of the people who 
were thrown up by this movement. As a consequence 
the people themselves have failed to turn from agitation 
to respansibility, and they selected a Government which 
is still so wedded to the attitude of demagogic agitation 
that it has no capacity for constructive effort. 


Public Opinion, February 17, 1951. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Gold Coast Elections. 
Dear Sir, 


It may seem strange for a Socialist to sound a dis- 
cordant note amid the symphony of self-praise that the 
Labour Party Orchestra is playing on the Gold Coast 
theme. Yet I believe it is necessary to do so. 


There have hitherto been two main groups of foreigners 
in Colonies of the Gold Coast type. The first is that of 
the traders, industrialists and financiers, who have seldom 
pretended to and less often had any objective other than 
their own and their companies’ profit. They are often 
enough kindly men personally, and those on the spot 
often as humane as their over-riding objective permits 
them to be. Yet the power in their ranks is held by the 
men who built Gorbals on their own doorsteps. The 
second is that of the Government servants, who—with 
some dishonourable and more gelatinous exceptions— 
sincerely tried within the limitations of their upbringing 
and their segregation to serve the people of the Colony. 
In doing this they were further handicapped by the fact 


that their political masters in Britain were only too- 


susceptible to pressure from the builders of Gorbals, and 
that these latter controlled and mostly owned the econo- 
mic machinery of the Colony. Thus they found them- 
selves resentfully serving a second master. The best of 
them (and there were many such) developed experience 
and technique in countering the demands of their second 
master, and in serving the colonials first. 


The grant of democratic government to a Colony in 
which the first group of foreigners remains intact robs 
it of much or all of the services of this second, counter- 
balancing, group. It hands over the administration of 
the status quo to inexperienced colonials who have been 
educated to believe that the Government is all-powerful. 
While they are overcoming their inexperience they and 
others will attribute all their troubles to it. During this 
period the anti-colonial (perhaps more accurately but 
congruently pro-self) Gorbals-builders will be consolidat- 
ing and extending their power. Their past history, and 
the activities of their kind in Britain to-day, suggest that 
they will have no scruples about the way they do so. 
Persuasion, misrepresentation, commercial blackmail and 
straight bribery are their more normal weapons, but they 
have less reputable ones in their armoury that they have 
used in the past. In this context, constitutional ‘ advance ’ 
is very much a return to the bad old days of indirect 
company government. 


In time the colonial statesmen will learn that all their 
Jans for development and welfare must be frustrated so 
- as the whole of the export surplus is used to pay 
the profits of these foreigners, whose already vast posses- 
sions in the Colony are being yearly increased through 
the investment of that part of their profits that the 
limited export surplus makes it impossible to send abroad. 
When they reach this point of understanding they will 
be faced with a problem that Labour’s statesmen have 
never faced. It will be as if in 1945 the Labour Govern- 
ment had found all British industry and trade owned by 
American firms. 
It is clearly a problem that colonial statesmen will 


not be able to solve peacefully, and according to current 
conventions, alone. Yet it will have to be solved. It 


is a problem that colonial statesmen would never have 
faced had Britain’s colonial policy been a socialist one. 
Thus it is clearly a problem to which Labour’s future 
se pee and foreign policy must supply the peaceful 
solution. 


The outlines of this solution are clear and simple, 
though they cannot. be set out and argued within a 
thousand words. Yet one self-evident fact can be set 
out in far fewer—the fact that its application will call 
for far more vision and guts than the Labour Party has 
yet shown in its colonial and foreign policies. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dorney Cottage, H. E. Castens. 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


(Readers who file their copies of Venture will remember 
that in the December, 1948, number we printed an 
article on Burma by Mr. Castens which is well worth re- 
reading in the light of subsequent events Ep.) 


Focus on Colonial Progress Exhibition 

Sie 

The Exhibition gave most of its visitors a vision of 
happy colonial peoples producing for Britain many of 
the essential imports and being helped to do so by bene- 
volent colonial administrators, also doing their best to 
raise the standard of living of these people. It did not 
present many of the problems that are to-day so real and 
urgent—racial relations, national independence and 
education. 


It would be useful to know the views of those who 
saw the exhibition. Some attempt at this assessment 
was made when three colonial students were invited to 
broadcast their impressions, but we feel that similar 
Eire by the metropolitan public should have been 
made. 


An important aspect of the Exhibition was the attitude 
of the officials towards colonial organisations in Birming- 
ham. Although three colonial students were invited to 
broadcast, it is difficult to explain the fact that not one 
of the various interested colonial societies here was in- 
vited, consulted or co-opted—The West Indian Society, 
the League of Coloured Peoples, the West Africa Associa- 
tion and the Africa Society (of Birmingham University) 
were all available to give organised co-operation and 
responsible commentary. This lack of consultation which 
has been evident in the Colonial Development Schemes 
has been repeated to the British public at home through 
the Exhibition. The lesson, if any, is to be drawn from 
the United Nations Visiting Mission’s Report on the 
Cameroons, which describes the failure of the Govern- 
ment to associate the people actively with projects which 
are supposed to be designed for their benefit. 

The Exhibition then, while successful in improving 
upon the pictures normally presented by the cinema com- 
panies, lamentably failed in the aspect of human rela- 
tions. Its organisation revealed the traditional attitude 
of patronage. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. B. Austin (Secretary). 
University of Birmingham Africa Society. 
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Guide to Books 


African Journey 
By André Siegfried. (Jonathan Cape. i0s, 6d.) 


In a quiet, unpretentious way this is a valuable book, 
which surmounts the dual difficulty of translation and 
journalistic form to give an illuminating impression of 
current ethnic and political problems in Southern 
Africa. In a sense the title is misleading, for it is not 
so much a description of a journey—though the chapter 
‘Cape to Cairo’ gives an excellent birdseye view of 
the physical Africa—as a brilliantly brief and simply- 
expressed analysis of an infinitely involved social and 
political situation. 


M. Siegfried examines the relative importance of the 
Suez and Cape routes and the returning importance of 
the latter as the lifeline of the Commonwealth; considers 
the position of South Africa in the British Common- 
wealth; compares the economic effects of their respec- 
tive race policies on the development of Australia and 
South Africa, and contrasts the internal situation in 
the Belgian Congo and the Union: but most outstanding 
are his penetrating observations on many facets of the 
colour problem. 


For the intelligent man in the street, who is puzzled 
by day to day news from South Africa and wants to 
get to the roots of the trouble, this is an excellent book. 
For the Britisher who knows the ground it should be 
interesting and refreshing to see himself and his 
Commonwealth through the eyes of an informed and 
impartial observer from outside. 


“The book is attractively printed and is illustrated 
with five non-Horrabin maps which are nevertheless 
good and useful. 


Jane Wraith. 


The Changing Map of Asia: A Political Geography 


By W. Gordon East and O. H. K. Spate. 
(Methuen. 25s.) 


This is a textbook for geography students which the 
course of world events has turned into a book of 
burning interest for every intelligent layman; giving 
him as it does the background of present-day ‘ headline 
news’ in China, Korea, Formosa, India, Malaya, Tibet, 
Kashmir, Indonesia, Persia, Arabia. The motto on its 
title-page is a quotation from Dr. Isaiah Bowman: ‘It 
is often said that geography does not change. In truth 
it changes as often as ideas and technologies change; 
that is, the meaning of geographical conditions changes.’ 
Changed ideas and developing technologies have indeed 
altered the whole perspective of our geography. There 
was a time not long past when, so a statesman thought, 
Czechoslovakia was too far away to be of concern 
to Britons. The past three or four years have brought 
farthest Asia to our doors, and the ‘ Far’ East has come 
to seem almost a neighbouring territory. 


The two editors open the book with a broad and 
highly suggestive survey of ‘The Asian Background.’ 
We are reminded that ‘ Europe is a land merely marginal 
to Asia, comparable in size and population to either 
India or China’; but that Asia is very unequally 
populated and exploited. Three-quarters of its twelve 
hundred million people live in India, China and Japan— 
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‘indeed the monsoon lands alone account for nearly 
half of *mankind.’ So varied and complex are its 
features, however, that ‘the interdependence of Asiatic 
problems is by no means the same thing as the unity 
of Asia.’ In the succeeding sections of the book 
different authors deal-each with a main division of the 
continent: Mr. W. Fogg with the oil and strategic routes 
of the Arab lands and Persia; Dr. Spate with India and 
Pakistan and their internal political and economic 
problems; Mr. C. A. Fisher with South-East Asia— 
Malaya, Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia (the maps, 
excellent throughout the book, are particularly good in 
this section); Dr. H. J. Wood with China, Korea and 
Japan; Prof. East with Soviet Asia, concluding with 
an interesting discussion of Mackinder’s somewhat over- 
worked theory of the ‘Heartland’; and Mr. R. R. 
Rawson with the mysterious region of ‘High Asia ’— 
Mongolia, Tibet, Sinkiang. 


This is one of the books which prove that geography. 
linked as it ought to be with political and social history, 
is a subject of intense interest to twentieth century 
citizens. It deserves a place on the shelf alongside 
Dr. I. Bowman’s classic The New World. One’s only 
criticism is that its authors are occasionally inclined to 
overdo their professional jargon. ‘Techtonically.” 
‘ geomorphologically’ and the ‘ Asiatic acumene’ are 
somewhat terrifying; while ‘ thalassic,’ ‘reticulate’ and 
‘interdigitation’ all on a single page make pretty heavy 
going for the general reader. 

J. F. Horrabin. 


Swelling of Jordan. 


By Ellen Thorp. (Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

This account of the life at Ibadan of David and Anna 
Hinderer, who established the first Christian Mission 
there, covers the years 1852 to 1869. It is a personal 
story, based on historical records available in Lagos and 
in England, and is principally interesting for its back- 
ground—Lagos before the slave trade was finally 
destroyed, with the sharks ‘in dozens’ waiting at the 
bar for capsized canoes, the welcoming villagers amongst 
whom the missionaries stopped on their river-journey to 
Abeokuta, the muddle of broken furniture in King 
Akitoye’s audience chamber, the visit from Lieutenant 
Glover, who had been with Baikie up the Niger in the 
little steamer Dayspring—these, and a thousand other 
touches bring the story to life. Amongst the missionaries 
themselves, both European and African, the quality of 
courage overshadows all others. Fever and death haunted 
them, and even the first Consulate building (‘a corru- 
gated iron coffin, containing a dead Consul once a year’) 
was a palace compared with some of the dwellings they 
had to endure. There were obstacles, too, in their daily 
work—indeed, it is surprising that they achieved any 
converts at all in the circumstances. 


But that is as far as the book goes. The Hinderers were 
not anthropologists, and the book is about them rather 
than about the Africans amongst whom they lived. Those 
who prefer their history ‘straight’ will distrust Mrs. 
Thorp’s habit of describing the inmost thoughts of her 
characters almost as if she were writing a novel, but the 
general reader who wants a good story will find it here- 


Marjorie Nicholson. 


Parliament 


Migrant Labour in Nyasaland. Sir Richard Acland 
asked whether the Government of Nyasaland had taken 
any action with regard to the problem of migrant labour 
in view of the hardship inflicted on dependants, particu- 
larly in the famine of 1949; and whether it was the inten- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government to make a free grant 
to Nyasaland as a contribution from the British people 
towards the hardship and losses which had resulted from 
the famine. In reply Mr. Griffiths said that Nyasaland 
Africans were recruited for work in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia under conditions which complied with 
the requirements of international labour conventions and 
included repatriation after an agreed period and provi- 
sion for family remittances and deferred pay. Similar 
conditions were observed by the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association which recruited Africans for work 
in the mines of the Union of South Africa. In deter- 
mining annual quotas for recruitment under these 
arrangements, the Government had regard to the existing 
economic and social needs of Nyasaland itself. It had 
been possible in 1949 to allocate to the Protectorate an 
additional £500,000 from funds provided under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act. (February 12.) 

Malayan Civil Service. In reply to a question of Mr. 
Woodrow Wyatt, Mr. Dugdale said that no applicant 
with a degree of the University of Malaya had been 
refused for the Malayan Civil Service. 89 British cadets 
had been recruited since 1945 of whom 20 had not com- 
pleted their university studies. (February 14.) 

Plantations in the Leeward Islands. Mr. James 
Johnson asked if the Secretary of State would advise the 
Governments of the Leeward Islands to acquire from 
absentee proprietors some of their plantations and run 
them as profit-sharing plantations as was being done in 
the United States territory of Puerto Rico. Mr. Griffiths 
replied that a uniform policy could not be laid down for 
the Leeward Islands generally since conditions differed 
widely between them. The Puerto Rico system was, 
however, being borne in mind, and the Governor in- 
formed him that the establishment of an experimental 
station in Nevis on profit-sharing lines was under con- 
sideration. Useful progress had been made in acquiring 
estates for land settlement on an individual-holding basis, 
particularly in Antigua, where 12,000 acres had been so 
utilised. (February 14.) 

Mauritius and Constitutional Reform. Mr. Rankin 
asked when a further step towards self-government 
would be taken in Mauritius by giving Members of 
Legislative Council ministerial responsibility through the 
charge of certain departments. Mr. Griffiths replied that 
the 1947 constitution had hardly been in force long 
enough to justify a further advance at present, but when 
a desire was expressed by the people of Mauritius for 
further constitutional reform he would, of course, be 
ready to consider any recommendations which the 
Governor might see fit to make. (February 14.) 

National Service in Kenya. Mr. Rankin asked what 
reply had been given by the Kenya Government to the 
request of the leaders of the Asian and African peoples 
that National Service should not be confined to Euro- 
peans. He added that he hoped that the Secretary of 
State would impress upon the Kenya Government the fact 
that the introduction of conscription for one section 
in a mixed community would certainly tend to increase 
the present discontent in Kenya. Mr. Griffiths replied 
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that when Asian and African Members of the Kenya 
Legislative Council asked whether Asians and Africans 
could be conscripted for military training the Govern- 
ment spokesman replied that it was thought best to apply 
the principle of conscription first to Europeans, but that 
he would welcome discussion with the Asian and African 
members with a view to its extension. There had not 
rk ae, an opportunity for these discussions. (February 
The Farmers’ Union of Uganda. Mr. Parker asked 
why the Secretary of State had been unable to register 
the Uganda Farmers’ Union under the law regulating 
co-operative societies; and what action had been taken 
by the Uganda Co-operative Department to explain to 
the members of this Union the advantage of compliance 
with this law. Mr. Griffiths said that the Uganda 
Farmers’ Union had never applied for registration under 
the Uganda law. During 1948 officers of the Co-opera- 
tive Department had fully explained the advantages of 
registration under the Co-operative Societies’ Ordinance 
to individual groups: of farmers connected with the 
Union. None of these groups had agreed to be regis- 
vaed es had followed the advice given to them. Febru- 
ary 21. 

Land Leases to the Overseas Food Corporation in 
Tanganyika. In reply to Mr. Dodds-Parker, Mr. Griffiths 
said that all the land which had been developed by the 
Corporation at Kongwa had been leased from the Tan- 
ganyika Government and could not be sub-let without 
consent from the Tanganyika Government. No applica- 
tion had been received to sub-lease land at Kongwa in 
the event of the Corporation reducing its activities. In 
reply to a further question Mr. Griffiths added that no 
land had been leased in the Tabora district within the 
last twelve months. (February 28.) 

Registration of non-Malay Citizens. Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt asked how many Chinese, Indians and Singalese 
had registered as federal citizens in Malaya; and what 
was the ratio of those who had registered to the total 
population in Malaya. Mr. Griffiths replied that a con- 
servative estimate of the numbers of non-Malays who 
were automatically federal citizens under the present 
citizenship law was 350,000 Chinese, 225,000 Indians and 
45,000 others, i.e. 1 in 8 of the total population. Approxi- 
mately 154.320 Chinese and 6,619 Indians and others had 
been granted certificates of citizenship on application, 
i.e. 1 in 33 of the population, (February 28.) 

Riots in Grenada. In reply to questions from several 
Members of Parliament Mr. Griffiths made a statement 
on the widespread strikes and the measures taken to 
restore order. He said that his Labour Adviser would 
go to Grenada within the next few days but that nothing 
could be done to deal with the underlying causes of these 
disturbances until the disturbances had ceased and there 
had been a general resumption of work. When that had 
taken place negotiations could be started. Those who 
had allowed themselves to be misled into these acts of 
violence were doing great harm to the island and to 
their own interests. (February 28.) 

Celonial Debates, February 19: The Gold Coast 
Constitution; February 20, March 6 and 7: Overseas 
Resources Development Bill; February 27: Malaya; 
March 2: Labour Relations in West Africa; March 8: 
Deportation of Mr. Musazi; March 13: Poultry Scheme 
in the Gambia. 323 
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the ‘little Carib’ in london 


On March 2, thanks to the West Indian Students Union, 
the ‘ Little Carib’ came to Kingsway Hall. The Little 
Carib is a backyard theatre in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
with seating for about 250 people. It was founded as 
a centre for the preservation and development of Carib- 
bean song and dance by Miss Beryl McBurnie, a Trini- 
dadian anthropology graduate from Columbia University. 
The Little Carib was officially opened by Paul Robeson 
in 1948, but it was in 1940 that Miss McBurnie gave her 
first dance recital in Trinidad. Since then not only has 
she interpreted the local West Indian scene but she has 
attempted to find cultural links with Brazil, British 
Guiana, Cayenne and Surinam which she visited in 1946, 
and with Spain, France and North Africa, which she 
ee under the auspices of the British Council during 

Her London performance was a fascinating ‘ lecture- 
demonstration ’ of Folklore and Dance of the West Indies. 
With the willing help of students who volunteered to 
help interpret her dance-patterns with very little oppor- 
tunity of instruction, the early history of West Indian 
dance was traced, with the contribution of the Arawaks 
and Caribs, the Spaniards, British, Portuguese, French, 
Indian, Chinese and Africans, from all of whose charac- 
teristic dances the West Indies have borrowed. With 
lightning rapidity Miss McBurnie passed from an Irish 
jig to an American charleston, from a religious invoca- 
tion of the Arawaks to a gay whirling Spanish dance. 
The interpretation by a group of dancers of the African 
shango (an ancient sacrificial African ceremony in which 
a child was killed to persuade the gods to take all evil 
and suffering from the hearts of the people) was particu- 
larly exciting—religious ecstasy and abandon being por- 
trayed with frightening reality. Later items included 
street games and country dances, calypsos and dialect 
songs—with the welcome participation of Louise Bennett, 
and eager refrains from the audience; and street cries 
and street rhythms, the latter with miming from the whole 
company. é 

In between the serious song and dance the lecture- 
hall rocked with laughter at Miss McBurnie’s lively wit, 
which proclaimed her a comedienne of no mean ability 
in addition to her many other talents. The audience, 
which included Mr. and Mrs. James Griffiths and Sir John 
and Lady Shaw, were prepared to sit at her feet for 
so long as she honoured them with her revitalising com- 
pany. 

West Indian music, dancing and painting can now be 
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said to have an established London public. 


Katherirle Dunham, Edric Connor and the BaHets Négres 
have drawn large audiences. Now we have had Beryl 
McBurnie and Louise Bennett. They all provide a 
welcome change from the traditional concentration on 
purely American Negro culture. Beryl Cross. 


MARGARET WRONG PRIZE 


This Prize will be offered annually by the Trustees 
of the Margaret Wrong Memorial Fund for 
original literary work by writers of African race 
living in a part of Africa to be decided upon each 
year by the Trustees. 

Regulations for 1951 

1. A silver medal and a money prize not exceed- 
ing £5 will be offered in 1951. 

2. In 1951 manuscripts are invited from Gam- 
bia, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
Liberia, French West Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French Cameroons. 

3. The length of manuscripts should be not less 
than 5,000 or more than 15,000 words. 

4. The language must be English or French. 

5. The manuscript must be of an imaginative 
character or descriptive of African life or 
thought, and suitable for general reading. 

6. Manuscripts should be addressed :— 

THE MARGARET WRONG PRIZE, 
c/o The International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, 

2, Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 

7. Manuscripts must reach the London office of 
the International Committee on Christian 
Hien for Africa before December 31, 

8. In the award of the Prize the decision of the 
Trustees will be final. 

The Margaret Wrong Fund is still open, and con- 

tributions should be sent to the Treasurer, the Rev. 

Michael Davidson, 6, peek Square, London, 
E.C.4. 


FABIAN 
COLONIAL BUREAU 


11 Dartmouth Street, London, SW! 


Annual Subscription to Bureau 20s. 


(including Venture) 


Full-time Students’ Subscription . 10s. 


Annual Sibscription to Venture only 7s. 


Further details of membership from the Sec.¢- 
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eecaigal 


Numerous — 
art exhibitions have been held since the war, and — 


